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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: ST. PETERSBURG: WASHINTON. 



London, March, 190S. 
After three years of almost incredibly thorough and arduous 
toil, the Eoyal Commission appointed to inquire into the British 
Poor Law has issued its Reports. They make appalling reading. 
Most of us were probably prepared to find the British Poor Law 
the worst in Europe. But few of us can have more than sus- 
pected the depth and breadth of its badness. Now, however, we 
know all, or nearly all, that there is to be known about it. Every 
branch and detail of the whole fatuous and debasing system has 
been laid bare — the workhouses where, except for the elementary 
division of sex, nothing is done to separate the young from the 
old, the good characters from the bad, or the healthy from the 
deficient j the outdoor relief perpetuating dirt, disease and im- 
morality; the labor-yard encouraging the casual and the "in-and- 
outer" and discouraging and degrading the industrious unem- 
ployed; the Boards of Guardians, each, with few exceptions, a 
miniature Tammany; the chaos of indiscriminate voluntary 
charity confirming every instinct of idleness and unthrift; the 
public elementary schools turning out thousands upon thousands 
of boys without a single industrial aptitude among them; muni- 
cipal relief works subsidizing the casuals and incompetent and 
repelling the decent and the capables at an enormous cost and 
with the minimum of local benefit; the utter inadequacy of such 
labor exchanges as exist; and the absence of any effective scheme 
of insurance against unemployment. Small wonder that, with 
such conditions, the sixty millions sterling a year spent in Great 
Britain on education, sanitation and poor relief seem almost 
thrown away; that the army of paupers, in spite of the increase 
of wages, is all but as huge as it was five and thirty years ago; 
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and that the cost of maintaining each individual has more than 
doubled since the early seventies. 

The Commissioners were not able to present a unanimous Re- 
port. Eighteen able, earnest and experienced persons, each one 
an authority of the first rank on some special branch of the 
whole gigantic problem, could not possibly have been expected to 
agree on every point of diagnosis and prescription. The wonder 
is that they should have found so much in common. Sub- 
stantially both the majority of fourteen and the minority of four 
are at one in their recognition of the defects of the present sys- 
tem and in the reforms they would apply to it. Thus both 
parties condemn the mixed general workhouse as almost the last 
word in extravagance and demoralization. Both decree the aboli- 
tion of the Boards of Guardians and for the same reasons of in- 
efficiency, nepotism and irresponsibility. Both agree that the ad- 
ministrative area for dealing with the problems of poverty must 
be that of the County or County Borough Council. Both urge 
the necessity of co-ordinating public and private charity. Both 
favor a wide extension under Government direction of labor ex- 
changes on the German model. Both draw a distinction, which 
in practice has never yet been drawn, between the deserving and 
the undeserving poor. Both propose to treat the wastrel and the 
loafer with Elizabethan rigor. Both insist upon segregating and 
classifying the recipients of public assistance and upon handling 
the special problems of children, of the aged and infirm, of the 
sick, of the able-bodied men, of the able-bodied women, of va- 
grants, and of the feeble-minded and epileptics, separately. These 
are principles which lie very near the root of genuine reform, and 
the fact that they are held in common by both the majority and 
the minority should be enough to furnish an assured basis for 
the work of reconstruction. 

This much at least is certain, that whatever form the British 
Poor Law may assume, in its present spirit and methods it is 
doomed. The Beports of the Boyal Commission, which have been 
separately issued in book form and are selling like one of Mr. 
Hall Caine's novels, have shocked and stimulated the public mind. 
Every one now realizes that on the Poor Law legislation of the 
next two or three years will depend the moral and physical well- 
being of millions of Englishmen for the next two or three genera- 
tions. Every one is convinced that England must either throw 
vol. olxxxix. — no. 641. 40 
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off this stupendous burden of pauperism or it will bring her in- 
exorably to the ground. The majority of the Commissioners, it is 
felt, are profoundly right when they insist that no country, how- 
ever rich, can permanently hold its own in the race of inter- 
national competition if hampered by an increasing load of this 
dead weight, or can successfully enact the role of sovereignty be- 
yond the seas if a portion of its own folk at home are sinking 
below the civilization and aspirations of its subject races abroad. 
The question of pauperism is for Great Britain emphatically an 
Imperial question, and a democracy in which large classes have 
lost their independence, their self-respect, and all sense of the 
dignity of labor, is a democracy that is steadily unfitting itself 
for any part of work and effectiveness on the stage of Weltpolitik. 
Since Parliament reassembled in the middle of February the 
House of Lords and not the House of Commons has been the 
centre of interest. This is because it fell to the- Lords in the last 
week of February and the first of March to take into consideration 
Lord Morley's scheme of Indian reforms; and no subject that 
has thus far been mentioned in the House of Commons even be- 
gins to compare in gravity with the revolution aimed at by Lord 
Morley in the spirit and workings of British rule in India. The 
essence of his proposals is the association of educated Indians in 
the effective work of policy and legislation ; and this end he looks 
forward to attaining, first, by appointing a native to the Viceroy's 
Executive Council which is the supreme governing authority of 
the country; secondly, by enlarging the powers and numbers of 
the Viceroy's Legislative Council; thirdly, by adding an Indian 
to the Executive Councils of the Governors of Bombay and 
Madras ; and, fourthly, by obtaining authority to create Executive 
Councils in those Provinces that at present are ruled by Lieuten- 
ant - Governors. The debates in the Lords on this momentous 
scheme were of unsurpassable brilliancy and value. The "Upper 
Chamber contains among its members many who have served in 
India as Viceroys, Governors, Lieutenant-Governors or civil serv- 
ants; and while their tone was often critical of the details of 
Lord Morley's Bill nothing could have been better than the large, 
serious, Imperial and statesmanlike spirit in which they ap- 
proached the general problem. In the end Lord Morley got his 
Bill through without amendment or mishap, except that the clause 
authorizing the creation of Executive Councils in the Provinces 
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administered by Lieutenant-Governors was struck out. It is cer- 
tain, however, to be replaced by the House of Commons, and as 
the Lords are unlikely to insist upon its exclusion Lord Morley's 
reforms stand every chance of being adopted by unanimous assent. 

I do not by that mean it to be understood that they have es- 
caped severe and searching criticism. The appointment of a 
native to the Viceroy's Executive Council has formed no part of 
the Bill, being a matter that comes altogether within the Imperial 
prerogatives. If it had formed part of the Bill, I imagine the 
Lords would have voted it down. No feature of the measure 
came in for rougher handling; none is so plainly revolutionary 
and contentious; none forces so wide a breach into that homo- 
geneity at the top which hitherto has been a fixed principle of 
British rule; none is more likely to create that impression of 
racial or political favoritism which it has been the foundation of 
our strength to avoid. " In India," argued Lord Morley's op- 
ponents, "we are impartial or we are nothing. Every race and 
creed would sooner be governed by us than by a member or a 
body drawn from any or all of the Indian communities. We 
alone represent the whole of India and can look with equal eye 
on the clash of interests, religions and nationalities. That is 
the basis of our whole position, and to admit a native, however 
able and respected, to the supreme Executive Council is to com- 
promise our prestige in the eyes of the native Princes, to handi- 
cap our freedom of action and to impair the universal confidence 
in our impartiality. We may gratify one man and a single 
section of a single community. But it will only be done at the 
cost of suspicions, jealousies and resentments we ought never to 
provoke." That there is much force in these arguments must, 
I think, be admitted. Lord Morley, however, remains impenitent 
and unconvinced. He will not countenance the suggestion of two 
natives, one a Hindu and the other a Mohammedan; nor will he 
pledge himself to recommend a representative of each race alter- 
nately. He stands rigidly on his original proposal, justifying it 
by the contention that a native of the necessary qualification* and 
experience should not be excluded from the highest authority in 
the land merely because he is a native and that when you are 
making concessions it is sound policy to make them generously. 

On the whole, I think it may fairly be said that while nobody in 
England ignores the risks they involve, everybody approves the 
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motive and objects of Loiu Morley's reforms. Every one, that 
is, agrees that we can neither stand still nor retrace our steps; 
that education, railways, the native press, the admission here and 
there of the representative principle, the peace and security en- 
gendered by British rule, and the mental and physical circula- 
tion which has set up throughout the Orient, have produced a 
legitimate discontent with the old methods of mechanical, in- 
elastic, bureaucratic rule ; that we have made too much of efficiency 
and too little of sentiment; and that it is the business of states- 
manship to vest the functions of administration, and to some 
extent of policy and legislation, in an Anglo-Indian partnership. 
All this means a good deal of disturbance in the machinery of 
government and necessitates a readjustment of the spirit and atti- 
tude of British rule. But the acknowledgment is universal that 
it is precisely this readjustment that is most needed, and that 
Lord Morley's scheme effects it with no sparing hand. Nobody 
in the Lords had any alternative scheme to suggest or contem- 
plated for one moment the possibility of rejecting it. Its passage 
through the Upper House was immensely facilitated by two con- 
cessions which Lord Morley was able to announce. His original 
proposal was that for the purpose of electing members to the 
Legislative Councils mixed electoral colleges should be composed 
of Hindus and Mohammedans, and that each community should 
be represented in proportion to its numbers. Against these two 
provisions the Mohammedans strongly protested, and both of 
them have now been wisely abandoned. That is to say, Lord 
Morley has decided to allow separate representation to the Moham- 
medans and to grant them more representatives than their mere 
numbers would entitle them to. The whole episode has been one 
on which American critics of British rule in India might well 
be invited to reflect. Lord Morley proposed his mixed electoral 
college with the idea of "promoting harmony" and "bringing 
the two great communities more closely together." He quickly 
found that harmony could only be promoted by separating them, 
and that the way to bring them more closely together was to 
keep them as much as possible apart. The moral is that the 
British do not rule India by dividing. They rule India because 
she is divided, prefers to remain divided, and resists any attempt 
on the part of her governors to bridge over her divisions. The 
ancient primitive cleavages of race, creed and caste still present 
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an inexpugnable front against the very conception of territorial 
patriotism; and where race, creed and caste are the operative 
factors in politics you can secure neither equality of treatment 
by counting heads nor concord by pooling votes. It has now gone 
on record that the British rulers of India opened the gate to 
union and that sixty-two million Indians refused with passion to 
pass through it. 

The King's Speech at the opening of the fourth session of the 
present Parliament on February 16th emphasized the predomi- 
nance which financial questions are bound to occupy during the 
coming months. " Owing to various causes/' it announced, " in- 
cluding the new provision which was made last year for old 
age, and an increase which has become necessary in the cost of 
my Navy, the expenditure of the year will be considerably in ex- 
cess of that of the past twelve months. In these circumstances, 
the provision necessary for the services of the State in the en- 
suing year will require very serious consideration, and, in con- 
sequence, less time than usual will, I fear, be available for the 
consideration of other legislative measures." In spite of that 
the Government's programme includes the Irish Land Bill which 
Mr. Birrell introduced last session and which is certain to be the 
centre of a prolonged strife; a Housing and Town Planning Bill; 
a Bill, which has no possible chance of passing the House of 
Lords, for disestablishing the Church in Wales; and several other 
Bills for establishing labor exchanges, setting up Trade Boards 
to prevent sweating, amending the Old-Age Pensions Act so as 
to deal with the "hard cases" on which I touched in my letter 
of two months ago, and reforming the laws respecting inebriates, 
the milk-supply and the hours of work in shops. No mention 
was made of the House of Lords, which Mr. Asquith in December 
declared to be "the dominant issue"; and the Government re- 
fused during the debate on the Address to entertain the suggestion 
of one of its own supporters that it should dissolve at once on the 
question. Nor was any mention made of Ireland, parts of which 
have unquestionably lapsed into a state of serious disorder. Mr. 
Birrell's administration of the country, and especially his refusal 
to put the Coercion Acts in force, was sharply arraigned by the 
Opposition in one of those familiar debates on Irish affairs that 
leave the Irish question a little more confused and insoluble than 
it was before. 
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St. Pbtkbsbueo, March, 1909. 

Some of the forces, internal and external, which bid fair to 
shape Bussia's destinies for centuries have come into play during 
the last three or four months, and almost imperceptibly. Cer- 
tainly their importance has not been appreciated, perhaps not even 
suspected, by the daily press, which reserves its best attention for 
the strikingly significant, the new, the sensational. Nor is this 
to be wondered at, seeing how slow is the operation of most of 
these forces and how difficult it is for a foreigner to forecast their 
effects. One of the momentous changes in this category — indeed, 
one may boldly affirm the most fateful of them all — is the measure 
for the break-up of the village commune, which was carried in the 
Duma a few weeks ago. The idea underlying that bill was first 
unfolded by Count Witte, who intended to modify it before en- 
acting it. It was then taken over by M. Stolypin, promulgated 
as a temporary measure by the Tsar, afterwards laid before the 
Duma, discussed with passion and has now been duly inscribed 
on the statute-book. Its ultimate object is to create a clasB of 
peasant landowners who shall be strong conservatives in politics^ 
zealous adherents of the monarchy and bulwarks of the Church. 
But its incidental effects will be more far-reaching than the con- 
sequences which, deliberately aimed at, will doubtless also be 
achieved in the fulness of time. 

Heretofore the bulk of the peasantry in Eussia held their land 
in common, each family receiving in proportion to the number 
of its male members, a share which it continued to keep until 
the ensuing redistribution. These holdings, consisting of strips, 
generally scattered over a large area and sometimes lying miles 
apart, were managed in accordance with customary by-laws which, 
sometimes ruinous and always irksome, could not be disregarded 
by the individual. In this respect the hard-working, pushing 
tiller of the soil was at a great disadvantage. And not only in 
this. There are always in the Mir a contingency of members 
who are lazy, idle or ailing, and whose work is less in quantity 
and worse in quality than that of the others, and the taxes of 
those drones had to be paid by the conscientious workers. Under 
these conditions which tend to dishearten the individual and kill 
enterprise, the land was plundered rather than tilled, and the 
husbandmen, with few exceptions, lived from hand to mouth and 
were generally in debt. That is the state of the Eussian peas- 
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antry to-day. Of property as an inalienable possession they have 
no clear-cut notion. Hence two years ago they rose up in arms, 
seized the land of the squirearchy, burned their manors, expro- 
priated their estates. And they saw nothing reprehensible in this 
violent mode of bettering their condition. Now the object of M. 
Stolypin's remarkable bill being to remedy the defects, of which 
plunder and arson are manifestations, it bestows upon all mem- 
bers of the commune the right to claim the land which they are 
actually tilling and to buy more if the Government have any 
more to offer them. The money necessary for this financial opera- 
tion is to be supplied by the peasants' land bank. Such in brief 
is the gist of the famous agrarian reform bill which has recently 
obtained the approval of the Duma and the sanction of the Tsar. 

It may ultimately attain its end, to compass which was a task 
well worthy of the generous ambition of a far-sighted statesman 
and an enterprising patriot. But in all likelihood that consum- 
mation will require a longer time and necessitate heavier sacri- 
fices than is commonly assumed. There is too much reason to 
fear that long before the wished-for results are achieved thou- 
sands of peasants will have succumbed to the temptations that 
continually assail them — to drink, laziness, waste and improvi- 
dence^ — and having disposed of their farms will be turned adrift 
from the soil that humanized them, and sent to join the army of 
destitutes which is already one of the standing dangers to the 
State. Nor is that the worst. Tens of millions of others, lit- 
erally tens of millions, will be directly cut off from the soil by 
this drastic measure and be forced to eke out their existence in 
ways hitherto untried and by activity of a kind that bodes no 
good to the social or political fabric. In a word, no such radical 
change has ever been wrought in the country as will be directly 
and inevitably brought about by this well-meant Government 
reform. It contains the germs of a revolution which Will become 
grimly real long before the aim which the Premier set himself 
can possibly be accomplished. Doubtless the ship of state will at 
last find itself in the smooth waters of an ordered democracy, but 
not until it has weathered a terrific storm and lost some of its 
precious cargo in tempestuous seas. 

While all Europe was filled with intense alarm and stockbrokers 
were panic - stricken at the prospect of a sanguinary struggle 
in the Balkans, public opinion in Eussia was unresponsive, 
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almost indifferent. Attention there was absorbed by mat- 
ters of purely domestic significance; for as Russians re- 
marked, " Servia is dear to us, but our own interests are still 
dearer — ' a man's skin is nearer to him that his shirt' " The 
subject that stirred them thus profoundly was the downright im- 
morality of the secret detective system, certain revolutionary 
aspects of which had been unexpectedly revealed in connection 
with the arrest of an ex-director of the Police Department, M. 
Lopukhine. But that was only an outside view of the matter. 
Underlying the ethics of the system of espionage was the abiding 
opposition between the bulk of thinking Eussia and the regime. 
The immorality of the police system was hardly more than a pre- 
text for a vigorous assault on the Prime Minister and the scheme 
of policy which is associated with his name. 

M. Lopukhine, a flexible, superficial, but mediocre, admin- 
istrator, was apprehended on a charge of having had illegal deal- 
ings with the revolutionary party abroad, and of betraying to 
them information of importance which had come to his knowl- 
edge when he was head of the police. He had, for instance, told 
them that they were being grossly betrayed by one of their own 
leaders, a man who was regarded as the soul and the brain of 
the terrorist league, the prime mover of the little band of con- 
spirators who were using the bomb, the dagger and the revolver 
with deadly effect. He proved to them that this man was not 
a revolutionist at all, but a regular police agent named Azeff, 
who had entered the party eighteen years ago, had taken service 
with the police at the same time, and had been in receipt of large 
sums of money from both sources ever since. The Government 
authorities prized that agent more than all the others put to- 
gether, for he had, they affirmed, rendered them inestimable 
services. And now AzefPs helpful action was paralyzed forever, 
thanks to the criminal zeal of M. Lopukhine, whose conduct had 
previously on more than one occasion awakened grave misgivings 
in the minds of many. An ex-director of the Secret Depart- 
ment holding intelligence with the deadliest enemy of the State 
was himself an enemy of the State, people declared. Accordingly 
he was arrested and is now awaiting his trial. 

The man, Azeff, whose double-dyed infamy was divulged by 
M. Lopukhine, was an engineer by profession, a libertine by 
nature, and a systematic destroyer of human life by choice. His 
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baseness and callousness, which knew no bounds, excite universal 
horror and disgust. He was capable of making the acquaintance 
of a revolutionist, nursing it till it became intimate friendship, 
and then sending his unsuspecting friend to the gallows or a 
dungeon. And in the motives for this odious treachery there was 
no trace of passion, conviction or sentiment bad or good. His 
cunning matched his unemotional wickedness. For nearly seven- 
teen years he continued to render to the revolutionists services 
on which they set a high value, and in return for which they 
promoted him to be a member — the most influential member — 
of their executive council. And during the same period he had 
risen in the police force to a position of such importance that, 
contrary to wont, he had direct access to the chief of the police 
and was even consulted on critical occasions by the Assistant 
Minister of the Interior himself. One Minister expressed in 
terms of superlative praise his appreciation of AzefPs services, 
which the Government would still be receiving had not the ex- 
Director of the police revealed his role to the revolutionists. 

Suspicions of AzefE's treason had been rife among some of his 
comrades long before this. These doubts had been aroused by 
direct but vague information which had come to the party from 
an assistant director of the Warsaw Police Department named 
Bakai, a man who had first bartered the revolutionary cause for 
that of the autocracy and then sold the secrets of the autocracy 
to the revolutionary party. But Bakai's sincerity was suspected 
from the outset. Moreover, he could only acquaint the revolu- 
tionists with the fact that they were being systematically betrayed. 
The name he gave them of the traitor was not Azeff, which he had 
never heard, but a pseudonym by which AzefE was known only 
to the police. The accused man was duly notified of the charges 
alleged against him. Raging violently against his accusers, he 
appealed to his proven zeal in the terrorist cause and his signal 
success, and so specious were his pleadings, so cogent his argu- 
ments, and so copious the evidence of his single-miudedness which 
he was able to adduce, that he emerged from under the passing 
cloud of suspicion more refulgent than before. But denuncia- 
tions never wholly ceased, and the campaign of intrigues between 
himself and his fanatical comrade Burtseff was carried on fitfully. 
The matter was not clenched definitely until it had been referred 
to the ex-director of the police, Lopukhine, to whom Burtseff 
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made an appeal for help in the shape of evidence. Azeff sought 
to parry this deadly thrust by hastening secretly to the Russian 
capital, arranging an alibi in Berlin and then calling on Lopuk- 
hine and the present director of the Police Department. He 
requested Lopukhine to tell the terrorists that he had never been 
a detective agent, but Lopukhine, who had already supplied in- 
formation to the revolutionary committee, brusquely declined to 
parley with his former underling. Then the present head of the 
Police Department, Gerassimoff, visited Lopukhine and besought 
him not to reveal Azeff's secret, which was also that of the Gov- 
ernment, to the revolutionary committee. This request evoked 
a curt refusal. And shortly afterwards Lopukhine was arrested. 
Then the Duma moved in the matter, drafted an interpellation 
asking the Minister of the Interior to explain Azeff's role in the 
police, and drew from Stolypin a speech which convinced every- 
body of the Premier's good faith, but left the parties with the 
opinions and feelings they had entertained at the outset. 

In the course of the debates some curious side-lights were 
thrown on the doings of the secret agents, but none of the sen- 
sational disclosures were made which the Opposition press had 
boastfully announced. Democratic orators contended that the 
whole system was essentially immoral and should be swept away 
at once, but their friends in the Legislature weakened the force 
of this statement by admitting that if they themselves were in 
power they would feel obliged to perpetuate it as an indispensable 
evil. All parties professed regret that it should be necessary to 
employ men whose qualifications for the service implied the 
negation of all morality, but each group implicitly shielded the 
traitors to the opposite cause. The Premier laid down the reason- 
able doctrine that a police agent who organizes a crime or abets 
a criminal, even though his intention be to thwart the nefarious 
plot, is himself an offender and should receive condign punish- 
ment. His adversaries replied that the principle was excellent, 
but that it had never been carried out. The secret police sys- 
tem and the crying abuses that flourish under its shadow are but 
surface manifestations of Russian political life. The undercur- 
rent of national existence flows steadily on independent of them. 
And this strong, steady and invisible stream is silently undermin- 
ing the groundwork of what are now to all appearance the most 
stable institutions of the Empire. 
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Washington, Maroh, 1909. 

Pbksident Taft's inaugural address began with recognizing 
not only a general responsibility to the Constitution and the coun- 
try, but also a special obligation to the outgoing Administration. 
Eecalling the fact that he had been one of the advisers of 
his predecessor, he added that he should be untrue to his 
personal promises and to the declarations of the platform of 
the party on which he had been elected if he did not make the 
maintenance and enforcement of his predecessor's reforms a most 
important feature of his own Administration. Those reforms 
had been directed to the suppression of the lawlessness and abuses 
of power of the great combinations of capital invested in railways 
or in industrial enterprises carrying on interstate commerce. 
To render those reforms lasting, however, and to assure, at the 
same time, freedom from alarm on the part of those pursuing 
proper and progressive business methods, it was necessary, in 
Mr. Taft's opinion, that further legislative and executive action 
should be taken. That is to say, there will be no resting on the 
oars, but it makes, nevertheless, a great difference with what 
energy and in what direction the oars are pulled. We shall have 
received light on those subjects before the first year of the new 
Administration shall have passed, and probably before the special 
session of Congress shall have come to an end. Mr. Taft seems 
to be looking both ways when he calls to mind that relief of the 
railroads from certain restrictions of the anti-trust law had been 
urged by his predecessor, and when he goes on to declare that 
it will be urged by him — yet, nevertheless, in the next sentence 
says that, on the other hand, the new Administration is pledged 
to legislation looking to a proper Federal supervision and re- 
striction, to prevent excessive issues of bonds and stock by com- 
panies owning and operating interstate commerce railways. The 
hope was expressed by Mr. Taft that he should be able at the 
first regular session of the incoming Congress in December next 
to submit definite suggestions in respect to the needed amend- 
ments of the anti-trust and the interstate commerce laws, and 
the changes consequently required in the Executive departments 
concerned in their enforcement. 

Although, out of deference to the stress laid on the regulation 
of Trusts by his predecessor, Mr. Taft gave to that topic the 
foremost place in his inaugural address, he quickly went on to 
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say that the matter which would be of most pressing importance 
would be the revision of the tariff, and to that end he should call 
Congress into extra session on the 15th day of March, in order 
that consideration may be given at once to a bill revising the 
Dingley Act. The new bill, he explains, should aim, in the first 
place, to secure adequate remedies for acknowledged grievances, 
and, in the second place, so to adjust the duties as to afford to 
labor and all industries in this country, whether of the farm, 
mine or factory, such protection by tariff as shall be equal to the 
difference between the cost of production abroad and the cost 
of production here. Mr. Taft, also, lost no time in proclaiming 
himself an advocate of a provision which should put into force — 
upon the executive determination of certain facts — a higher or 
maximum tariff against those countries whose trade policy toward 
us shall equitably require such adverse discrimination. The opin- 
ion is expressed by the new President that there has been such a 
change in conditions since the enactment of the Dingley Act, it- 
self based on a similarly discriminative principle, that the maxi- 
mum and min imum expedient above described will permit the 
reduction of rates in certain schedules, while it will imperatively 
require the advancement of few rates, if any. 

Mr. Eoosevelt himself was no more convinced than is Mr. 
Taft of the necessity of preparing betimes for war, in order to 
make sure of the maintenance of peace. We should have, the new 
President declares, an army so organized and so officered as to 
be capable in time of emergency of expanding rapidly — in co- 
operation with the national militia, and under the provisions of a 
proper national volunteer law — into a force sufficient to resist 
all probable invasion from abroad, and of furnishing a respectable 
expeditionary force, if necessary, to uphold our traditional Amer- 
ican policy, which bears the name of President Monroe. Mr. Taft 
reiterates the warning uttered by many a preceding Chief Magis- 
trate since Samuel J. Tilden, the warning, namely, that our coast 
fortifications are as yet in a state of only partial completeness, 
and that the number of soldiers to man them is insufficient. He 
sees much improvement in the recent past, however, and hopes 
for more in the immediate future. 

What Mr. Taft says of the army he would reaffirm in an even 
more emphatic way of the navy. It is patent, on the face of 
things, that a modern navy cannot be improvised. It must have 
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been constructed and be in existence, if not actually in com- 
mission, when the emergency arises which calls for its use and 
operation. Mr. Taft, in his inaugural message, reiterated all the 
reasons which, from time to time, have been given by Mr. Roose- 
velt in favor of the policy of maintaining a strong navy con- 
sidered as the best conservator of peace with other nations, and as 
the best means of securing respect for the assertion of our rights. 

The new President is as firmly convinced as was the old that 
the promotion of a great navy is not conducive — as it is sometimes 
charged with being — to the development of a warlike spirit. The 
record of the international policy followed by us at periods when 
we have possessed considerable sea power shows that we have 
refrained from no effort consistent with national honor to avoid 
a resort to arms. We have favored every instrumentality ex- 
emplified in The Hague Tribunal, and in arbitration treaties 
negotiated with an eye to using them in all international con- 
troversies for the purpose of preserving peace and averting war. 
Mr. Taft points out, however, that we should be blind to existing 
conditions, and should allow ourselves to become foolish idealists 
if we did not realize that, with all the other nations of the world 
armed and prepared for war, we must keep ourselves in a similar 
condition, in order to prevent other nations from taking ad- 
vantage of us; of our inability to defend our own interests, and 
to make good our rights with the strong hand. 

There are few features of the inaugural message more de- 
serving of careful attention than Mr. Taft's earnest reference to 
the fact that the admission of such Asiatic immigrants as cannot 
be amalgamated with our population has been made the subject 
either of prohibitory clauses in our treaties and statutes or of 
strict administrative regulation secured by diplomatic negotia- 
tion. A hope is expressed that we may continue to minimize 
the evils likely to arise from such immigration, by averting un- 
necessary friction, and by mutual concessions between self-respect- 
ing governments. Hope is well enough, but meanwhile Mr. Taft 
recognizes that it is our duty to take every precaution to prevent 
— and such prevention failing — to punish outbursts of local or 
race feeling among our people against foreigners of whatever 
nationality who possess by solemn grant from us treaty righte 
to pursue lawful business within our borders, and to be pro- 
tected against lawless assault or injury. 
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The new President is led by special professional experience to 
discuss the matter from a judicial point of view, and to point 
out a serious defect in the present Federal jurisdiction, which 
ought, in his opinion, to be remedied forthwith. Having promised 
to other countries by the solemn assurance of treaties the vigilant 
and effective protection of our laws, to such of their subjects or 
citizens as we permit to come within our jurisdiction, we now, 
as a matter of fact, leave to a State or a city, uncontrolled by 
the Federal Government, the duty of performing our international 
obligations in this vital respect. It is President Taft's conviction 
that we may, and ought to, place in the hands of the Federal 
Executive a means of enforcing the treaty rights of such aliens 
through the courts of the Federal Government. It puts, he 
declares, our national Administration in a pusillanimous position 
to enter into definite engagements to protect aliens and then ex- 
cuse the failure to fulfil such engagements on the pretext that 
the duty to keep them is imposed by our domestic law upon 
States or cities, and does not constitutionally lie within Federal 
control. If that hitherto has been the fact under the Con- 
stitution, it should at once cease to be one. 

In that part of the inaugural message which is concerned with 
recommended changes in our currency laws, attention is directed 
to the fact that extensive investigations have been undertaken 
at home and abroad by the International Monetary Commission, 
with the purpose of giving full consideration to existing condi- 
tions and to all suggested remedies. The wish is expressed that 
no local or historical prejudice will prevent Congress from profit- 
ing by the outcome of such wide researches: but meanwhile the 
incoming Federal Legislature is reminded of the duty of ful- 
filling promptly a definite promise of the Eepublican platform by 
passing a proper postal savings-bank bill. President Taft denies 
that such a measure would be chargeable with unwise or excessive 
paternalism. He insists, on the contrary, that the promise of 
the Federal Government to repay savings deposits will furnish 
an inducement for making deposits which no private enterprise 
could supply. Such a measure, says the President, will offer the 
absolute security which makes the proposed scheme of Govern- 
ment guarantee of deposits at once alluring and free from the 
danger of pernicious results. 



